GEOLOGY
pened that a certain stretch of a watercourse ran dry
or was silted up, so that the fish died, and rotted where
they lay at great heights in the mountains. Later
perhaps this area would be flooded by a river which
deposited silt and sand on the skeletons of the dead
creatures, which were thus preserved, with the bony
plates in a natural position-
Since these catastrophes several million years have
passed. Sand and mud have hardened, compressed by
the movements of the earth's crust and by more recent
deposits. The old deposits left by rivers and lakes have
by movement and erosion cut new valleys through the
great strata of sandstone and marl. In the sides of
these valleys and at the bottom of the fjords we can
study a cross-section of a whole series of successive
deposits from the Devonian period, in which each
stratum or series of strata in the rock bears witness to
the long extinct animal-world which we have here
briefly described.1
These fossilised remains, then, form the big game of
the palaeontologist. Throughout the summer he ransacks
the strata, and rucksack after rucksack of heavy stones
containing fossils is dragged into camp, labelled, and
packed in boxes. Strings of pack-ponies carry the heavy
load from the camp through the mountains to the coast,
where it is taken on board.
Most of the fossils of the Devonian period collected in
the Arctic end up in the Stockholm Riksmuseum, where
the real examination takes place. On the spot itself there
is neither time nor opportunity for this, as every hour
1 From Professor Soderbergh's contribution to Med Treaaarcks-
peditionen til Christian X's Land, Gyldendal, 1937.
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